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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


ay tars received a curious book from ‘The Health 
Company,’ New York, entitled, ‘Ye Thorough- 
wl r Novus Homo.’ It is written in the form of 
s: 1, Man as an Animal; 2, Man as a 

eset : Batte d Electro-Telegraphic Machine; 3 
4 ry and an Electro ray achin P 

i ised. The Great Republic ; its states, 
and its future’ As to 1, the writer 
that the human race is grossly ignorant and 
in the primary matter of producing human 
j n discussing 2, he refers all the phenomena of 
list ‘delusion’ to the various forms of electrical 


ÉA and from beings in the flesh—and here we are 
to stop. America is welcome to the remainder. 


owing story of a somewhat famous preacher in 
probably true. We hope it is. It indicates the 
en ina manner no sacrament nor creed can 


n, Where is heaven?’ was put to Sam Jones by 
church members in Georgia, whose cotton 
ome 20,000 dollars the last year. * Where is 

ich planter. ‘ TU tell you where heaven is,’ 

vou will go down to the village and buy 
of groceries, put them in a waggon, and take 
or widow on the hillside, who has three of her 
Bis is poor, and is a member of the church. 
ou n arse, and some one to cook their meals. 
there, read the twenty-third psalm and kneel by 
. Then you will find ont where heaven is.“ 
angelist was walking through the village, he 
y planter, his face beaming with joy. He 
mer: Mr. Jones, I've found out where 
you directed me. We took up the waggon- 
me poor widow was completely overcome 
l not express her thankfulness. As I read 
thir as my heart was filled with thankful- 

prayed, the angels came, and I thought 

n Lever had been in my life. I left 
in her humble dwelling, and promised her 
i ung as I could help her.’ 


a 


( juric } Y lately published some rather 
* 1 life of the great Beethoven, 

t work had appeared, but 
sition. He was poor, deaf, and 
justice had not been done 

im in Vienna he found 
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our faith in Nature (to say nothing of God) is sufficiently 
strong to lead us to the belief in the uses of joy and misery 
a4 suggestions, admonitions, and indications of Natures 
leadings. If, for instance, the sheer atheist’s emptied hopes 
and dried up trusts so dwarf the universe and impoverish 
life that he feela shrivelled or disheartened, it is a legiti- 
mate remark to make that he is probably going counter to 
Nature's intimations, and that anyhow he ought to bid for 
the best, and to give Nature ‘the benefit of the doubt’; 
and besides, that which animates and enobles life is always 
more likely to be true than that which dulls and levels it. 


Two quotations lie before us which keenly illustrate 
both from the writings of ‘unbelievers’ or 
The first is by Leslie Stephen: — 


this reflection ; 
very poor believers. 

Overpowered, as every honest and serious thinker is at times 
overpowered, by the sight of pain, folly, and helplessness, by 
the jarring discords which run through the vast harmony of the 
universe, we sre yet enabled to hear at times a whisper that all 
is well, to trust to it as coming from the most authentic source, 
and to know that only the tempotary bars of sense prevent us 
from recognising with certainty that the harmony beneath the 
discords is a reality and notadream. This knowledge is em- 
bodied in the central dogma of theology. God is the name 
of the harmony ; and God is knowable. Who would not be 
happy in accepting this belief, if he could accept it honestly | 
Who would not be glad if he could say with confidence, the 
evil ig transitory, the good eternal : our doubts are due to 
limitations destined to be abolished, and the world is really 
an embodiment of love and wisdom, however dark it may 
appear to our faculties? 

The second is from the remarkable book 
Examination of Theism,’ by ‘ Physieus’ :— 

So faras the ruination of individual happiness is concerned, 
no one ean haye a more lively perception than myself of the 
possibly disastrous tendency of my work. So far as I am 
individually concerned, the result of the analysis has been to 
show that, whether I regard the problem of Theism on the 
lower plane of strictly relative probability, or on the higher 
plane of purely formal considerations, it equally becomes my 
obvious duty to stifle all belief of the kind which I conceive to be 
the noblest, and to discipline my intellect with regard to this 
matter into an attitude of the purest scepticism. And foras- 
much as I am far from being able to agree with those who aflirm 
chat the twilight doctrine of ‘the new faith’ is a desirable 
substitute for the waning splendour of * the old,’ I am not 
ashamed to confess that, with the virtual negation of God, the 
universe to me has lost its soul of loveliness ; and although from 
henceforth the precept * to work while it is day’ will doubtless 
gain an intensified force from the terribly intensified meaning 
of the words that ‘ the night cometh when no man can work,“ 
yet when at times I think, as think at times I must, of the 
appalling contrast between the hallowed glory of that creed 
which once was mine and the lonely mystery of existence as now 
Sot Beak Ye Z wl ever feel it impossible to avoid 

te ae my nature is susceptible. For 


A Candid 


the precept know thyself” has become transformed into the 
terrific oracle of (Edius. * Mayst thou ne'er know the truth of 
what thou art? 

Say what they like of us, they must all admit that we 
do make a great bid for life, that our hope is on a splendid 
acale, and that what we look for sots all life to music and 
fills the soul with joy. 


THE MYSTERY OF DIANA VAUGHAN. 


A New Deveropmest. 


Last week T expressed the hope that Mr. Waite’s book 
might not be premature. As an indispensable historical 
account of the question up to the date of publication, its 
value cannot be impaired. But already the question of 
Miss Vaughan. and to some extent that of Palladism itself, 
have become complicated by a new and unexpected inci- 
dent, just brought tò our knowledge by Miss Vaughan 
herself, in the long-delayed tenth (April) number of the 
* Mémoires,” received only yesterday (June 11th). 

Her Mystery grows apace. Domenico Margiotta, 
certainly the most important witness to Palladism and 
Diana Vaughan, the only witness for whose testimony Mr. 
Waite has any respect, has thrown over the Diana 
Vaughan of the Mémoires,’ has declared her to be a false 
Diana Vaughan, an impostor, whose ‘conversion is a 

mystification ta ensnare Catholics’! ‘As to the true 
Diana Vaughan, this farce is to her indifferent; she is the 
frst to laugh at it. She diabolises in the Triangles more 
than ever. She has made her peace with Lemmi“ ‘There 
was no exception in her ease from the rule of the Pastos.’ * 

The reply of the writer of the ‘ Mémoires,’ divested of 
i all the indignation—be that real or simulated—is simply 
to give the lie to Margiotta, assigning as the motive of his 
calumny revenge for her refusal of a gift or loan of a 
hundred thousand franes, to enable him to restore the 

palace of his ancestors,’ ruined in the Calabrian earth- 

. he ae 
damaged. 

The denunciation by — seems to have ‘been 
confined to private and we have only 
version given in the ‘ Mémoires.’ 1 present it i adi 
-~ to reeoneile it with the fact that in his boo 
ladixme,’ the conversion of Diana Vaughan is r 
and her Mémoires" are cited, without a hint 
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SPIRIT TEACHINGS. 


By AUTOMATIC WRITING THROUGH THE 
W. Srainvon Moses, 


FLAND op 


THIRD SERIES. 

[Mr. F. W. H. Myers having kindly s sent mo, by Permission of 
the executors of Mr. Stainton Moses, threo volur 
automatic writing given through his me dini ms ship, I wis) 
preface the third series of * To: ichings * by saying that a 
much of the matter which has now come into my po 
sion has already appeared in Spirit Toachings 1 
Identity,’ and in former numbers of * Liaur,“ tho messages 
Lam now deciphering will necessarily, in places, | di 
connected in order to avoid needless repetition. h 
more, absolute continuity is impossible, as the me 
written in so small a hand that oven with the aid í 
magnifying glass I cannot decipher all the passages, and the 

poculiarity of some of the writing adds to the difficulty,- 

J. Sreen.] 


No. XXII. 
(May 27TH, 1873.) 


Tam anxious to ask about the scent, It waa like that 
I had on my handkerchief. 
Like, but not the same. 
of the attendant spirits, and was in no way connected with 
that which was already in the room; nor, indeed, with any 
that was in your earth sphere. We are able to introdus 
to a room articles which are not contained in it, and we 
could so bring scent of your earth sphere, but in this case it 
is not so. We showed you the difference last time, but we 
prefer, if it may be, to bring the odour without the material 
from which it is evolved. Last night we showed you hov 
we can make manifest not only the scent but the moisture. 
Tn all these experiments we labour to show you our power, 
and to convince those who need conviction, of the reality of 
our existence, and the extent of our knowledge and power. 
Would the law of similarity, which seems to apply W the 
face and hands when materialised, apply here? 
Noz in no sense. The scent we should bring would in 
no oe be like any that you could possess, though it 


‘seem similar to your senses, Nor would such 
“i be aught but accidental. The same applies 
y know as the lyre sound. 


The scent was brought by one 


Tt is not made 


ans known to you or explicable to your senses. 
y instrument of your earth manufacture. 


seems clear and audible on the tabl 


i, and so made as to be palpable to your 


1873.) 
bg 2 in your earth life, touch 
o of spirit influence ? 


f this already. toa who 


The majority of 
— * mediums 
h were themselves 
t necessarily all. 
in earth lifo aw 


June 20, 1896.) 


There was no intention lo thwart, 
No; but communications are made with diticulty, 
y by intelligences who communicate for the first 
time or who are not accustomed to communicate, and you 
ould do well to aid them in every way that is in your 
A Proofs of power can be given at other times. 
Do you know anything of a hand that was passed over 
Mes. 8's face when last we sat ? 
Wo; wedo not know. We were not aware of the circum- 
stance, One of the spirits who was able to materialise 


his hand, probably, —D. 
No. XXIV. 
(May 30rn, 1873.) 
he tell me of the hand ? 

You have no cause to fear, The hand was the material- 
ised hand of your friend William. He is about to leave, 
and came to see you before going. Ile would have come to 
Jor and haye manifested, but the sudden fright which he 
drove him off. He would not have touched the 
* friend, but he is not accustomed to such mani- 

tions, and it was done in error. He will return to you, 

in no other way, will be enabled to communicate 


whos 3 figure Appears in the pholograph. ie I vox 
guide, and will be known to you by the name of 
He is a spirit who has had very large experience 
g inquiring spirits. He is a noble and very 
gence, versed in wisdom and knowledge, and 
instructor and guardian. He and L will now 
d guide you, and to us, together with Rector, 
and Prudens, will your guardianship be 
ted. As I am able to communicate more freely 
Sway, I shall continue to supply to you the needed 
n generally. Rector will still continue to act as 
mperator, and will control and manage the 
is, and guide the manifestations. Prudens 
of the metaphysical doctrines to which you 
able to tell you of that mixture of Plato- 
and Pantheism which he professed in 
inus., Philosophus will now devote himself 
l not be manifest to you, though it is not 
entor will have a prominent place in the 
which the band will be modified and its 
aged. Rector, as the representative of the 
your religion, will, as time and occasion 
their faith, and will bring to you the wise 
rand exalted intelligences, who in their 
i as Polycarp and Trenæus- With these 
nd from them you shall learn much, 
e and only when you are prepared. 
r hands and to our judgment. 
u to exercise cure in sitting, and to 
nunications from the Chief. He 
when it is possible for him. At 


U be #0 glad to know Mentor, 
to o remain, You are familiar 
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sopher, Abou Hamed Mohamed, better known as Algazzali, 
the Light of Islam and Pillar of the Mosque, Fe was a 
wise and learned mystic, versed in the Neo-Platonic Philo- 
sophy, Professor of Theology at Bagdad, and the greatest 
and most erudite of the Arabian Philosophie School, He 
was an Kestatic in the body, one who penetrated deeply 
into the union uf Philosophy with Religion, and who knew 
much of the influence of mind and spirit upon matter, The 
blending of Neo-Platonism with the Koran produced the 
system of Philosophy of which he was the chiefest orna- 
ment. He lived on your earth in the early days of the 
eleventh century, being born at Toos, in 1058. 

How was he known? I never heard of him, 

As Algazzali; his father being a dealer in thread, 
which in his language was named Gazzal. His writings 
were known to none but Arabians until more than three 
hundred years after his departure from your earth sphere. 
He was variously known as Gazzali, Ghazail, and Algazel. 
He will tell you of himself ay he is able. 

Was that really Rector who spoke yesterday—not some 
spirit, personating him? 

Yes, friend, it was himself ; 
were spoiled, as we have indicated to you. 


but his communications 


And Prudens, were his words dependable? 

What he said dealt with general questions and was 
[t was true, but not so precise and clear as other- 
wise it could have been. It was when Rector found it 
impossible to supply precise information that he took up 
the communication. 

I was told on one occasion, by a clairvoyante, to look 
into Persian and Arabie philosophy. 

Yes; on that occasion Mentor was present. 
many others, Roman, Persian, Greek, Alexandrian, were 
attracted to you, and many crowded round, He impressed 
the medium with his presence, and she described him 
though she could not see his name. It was the same. 


vague. 


He and 


Did he write any considerable work ? 

Yes, friend; on the Revivification of the Science of 
Religion, and on the Rules of Science. His aim was to 
reconcile the Koran with Neo-Platonism. Cease, and seek 
not more communications until we impress you.—Docror, 
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LIFE OF THE REV. SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY. 


This ix a remarkable and fascinating book“, and to the 
readers of Laut its contents will, perhaps, be a surprise, 
for the life of this distinguished cleric is little else than a 
record of marvellous inspirational experiences, though not 
claiming any spirit guidance or control. Born in 1825, he 
showed his passion for musio at the early age of three 
months. At the age of seventeen months he could sing 
any air to which his ear was familiarised, and every note 
in perfect tune.’ * When two years old his sisters and their 
governesses were astonished to find, when they wero 
playing, his little hand falling instinctively on tho 
dominants and tonics, and even when they changed the key 
to puzale him, he changed his tonics and dominants without 
ever making a false chord.’ At the age of three years he 
commenced composing in regular method and rhythm.“ 

At Brighton one eveninga band of wind instruments stopped 
to play under the windows, when his father asked him what key 
they had boun playing in. Why. pupa,’ he replied, it is a 
kind of F. but neither F natural nor F sharp; and on his 
father going to tho piano in the next room, he found the child 
(now four years ohl) hed stated the fact, for it was a quarter of 
a teme too sharp fur one, and as much too flat for the other. 

The child never received any or training, 
being allowed to develop his wonderful gift in his own way. 
Tt was at the same age of four, while in Brighton, that he 
made several discoveries of harmonies until then new to 
him, and, though his parents and sisters, from fear of his 
health suffering, forbore giving him the smallest instruction 
in music, he seemed by intuition to be versed in the most 
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But before this happened Sir Frederick's OXPerionces wor 
follow : Having retired one night as usual, he remembered t , 
he had left a book he wanted in the drawing-room. With ¢ 
intention of fetching it he opened the door of his badr 
which led into a long old-fashioned corridor. There, at tha ea} 
of the passage, he saw to his astonishment a bright unearthly 
light ; and in the middle of the light he saw distinctly the figur 
of a man, clothed in a dressing-gown, with a flowing *watesu 
back, such as was commonly woen a century before. Thea 
pression of the man’s face was fearful—suyvestive of all manner 
of sin and wickedness ; and, feeling instinctively convinced thy 
what he saw was an evil spirit, Sir Frederick mado the sign of 
the cross, and by the name of the Blessed Trinity adjured the 
Spectre to depart. On coming down to breakfast the ner 
morning Sir Frederick said nothing of what he had seen, 
Determined, however, to find out if there were any story í 
neeted with the house which might account for the vision, h 
went to the village close by and applied to the old clerk, in tl 
hope of obtaining some information, From him he learned the 
a hundred years before the house had been occupied by a 
certain bad squire, who murdered his wife and afterwards put 
an end to himself. This story was corroborated on examining 
the parish registers ; for these contained the statement that thy 
Lord of the Manor, of that date, having murdered his wife, and 
having then committed suicide, his body was refused Christin 
burial, and was buried at the cross roads. Sir Frederick still 
mentioned nothing of this to any of the inmates of the house, 
Exactly a year afterwards, however, an Oxford friend of his, of 
& somewhat reckless and rowdy character, was invited to stayin 
the same house for a week or two. He came and was quartered 
in a bedroom near the end of the house, to enter which you had 
to go down three steps at the end of the corridor already men 
tioned. On the morning following his arrival the visitor cane 
downstairs looking wretchedly ill and haggard, He announced 
that he had received bad news, which necessitated his immediate 
return to London. Indeed, he had ordered a fly to cateh the 
first train. The news was such that he begged his hosts to ask 
him no further questions about it. A few weeks later Sir 
Frederick happened to meet his friend in the street in London, 
and the friend then said: I can tell you now what T could not 
tell you before about the reason of my departure the other diy 
from ——, In the middle of the night I was awakened by the 
sownd of a terrible struggle in the passage outside my room, | 
sat up in bed and listened. There were the most frightful 
mutterings and fearful oaths, interspersed with the words— 
*Too late! Too late!" All the while I felt certain that the 
utterances were those of a lost soul. Presently the noise of the 
struggling ceased, and was followed by the sound of stepi 
labouring along towards my door, evidently the steps of some- 
one dragging a heavy weight along the floor. A moment mors 
and my door was burst open with a tremendous crash, and the 
footsteps came down into my room, followed by the heavy 
weight, bump, bump, bump! down the three steps outside, I 
wenn 100 mt was in a state of helpless terror all the rest of 
the night.’ er may be thought of the credibility of this 
holesome aud permanent an effect had the event upon 
's frii id, that, from having been a thoroughly fast 


he became, it is snid, from that time forwanl 


to leave it altogether, For 
y with Sir Frederick Ouseley, 
a. As the owner happened to be 
ir arrival, they were shown inte 
d ly on entering the room, Sir 
old portrait which hung over the 
Tart, ——, that's the tery man | 

of man with an avil countenano, 
ich as wan worn a hundred yeas 
cum in his visitors took the 
about the portrait, He ww 
* 
un the | t reprowoted à 
im whom he had inherital 
committed suicide, if not 


port 
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sir Frederick, it is said, never affected to explain the 
droge omena which he experienced, but in conversa- 
dion on the subject would remind his hearers of the witch 
of Endor episode and other supernatural appearances 
reoonted in the Bible, These, he would point out, could 
not be explained by the logic of natural laws. His old 
friend Dean Kitchin said of him : ‘ Ouseley was aman who 
vould not help coming in contact with ghosts! His very 
ages id you 00, 

It only remains to add that the volume has been 
handsomely got up, and contains excellent portraits and 

, and a good index. 


SOMNAMBULIC VISION AT A DISTANCE. 


+ — 

The Annales des Science Psychiques,’ for June, gives some 
interesting illustrations of vision at a distance byn mesmeric 
abject at Narbonne, which appear to be analogous to many 

i pheno nena with which Spiritualists are acquainted as 
in connection with mediums, The facts are, there- 
ot only interesting in themselves, but serve to show the 
ity that exists between mesmeric and mediumistic 
omens; whence we may infer that there must also be 

ity in the process under which these phenomena sre 


| 1a 
C Abervant girl had disappeared from her situation one even- 
ng at ix, leaving no trace. A mesmerised subject was ordered 
je later to tind out where the girl had gone. The subject 
back into the past and described the girl and her sur- 
as she saw her in her room before she had left the 
@ She then described the girl's subsequent actions. A 
va} called while her master was out ; the servant left with him 
e wont into another house opposite, whence she saw her 
master and mistress return and search for her, Observing this, 
Was Afraid to return, and the man induced her to go away 
him. The subject described the man, but could not give 
She continued her account, and described them as 
to the station, whence they took the train to Beziers, 
she lost track of them in a crowd. 
rvant was found a few days later, and the description 
he subject proved to be correct. The man who had 
girl was caught, and in face of the descriptions 
led that all was already known and confessed. From 
fession it appeared that part of the incidents described by 
ject on the Tuesday had only actually occurred on the 
if y. Sh e had thus seen both past and future events. 
n this case is n Doctor, and Mayor of his town. 
of an election in which the Prefect or central 
opposing him, he was advised that an agent 
government had arrived at the ‘ Prefecture.’ 
his sensitive to see if she could obtain infor- 
ject of this visit. Mesmerically * induced’ 
ulic state, she projected her perceptions to the 
bed the mecting of the three officials in 
place. The government agent took a piece 
pocket and gave it tothe Prefect. It was a 
vho were to be watched and was written in 
was spoken of, and it was stated that his 
rom him if possible. She then repeated 
cemen who were called in and to whom 
oe | newspaper, the * République Sociale. 
a account of the conversation held 
of July 22nd, 1894, but without 


INCONSISTENT CHRISTIANS. 


Searceiy a week pass without bringing to our notice 
kome fresh illustration of the curious inconsistency of good 
Christian people who declare that the Bible is ‘the Word 
of God’ in every word of it, and yet denounce the poor 
Spiritualist who tries his best to believe in it, The good 
Christians are able to take in, and (we presume) to digest, 
any number of spiritualist stories when found in the Bible; 
and yet when we tell them of something similar they laugh, 
or call us ‘fools,’ or get angry. It is really very odd, 
Perhaps no one ever collared these one-sided believers in a 
more workmanlike fashion than Mr. S. C. Hall. The 
following is well worth preserving :— 


They refuse to believe that Mr. Home and others have been 
raised, without hands or any visible power, and floated about 
a room; but they say they believe that Philip was ‘taken up, 
and conveyed from Gaza to Azotus; ani that they credit Daniel 
when he says, ‘He put forth the form of a hand, and took nw 
by the back of my head, and the Spirit lifted me up between 
the heaven and the earth.” They will not believe that a simple, 
uneducated peasant girl has written Greek sentences, and a inan 
from the plough delivered a Latin oration ; but they say they 
believe that, on the day of Pentecost, apostles and disciples 
‘spoke with other tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance, 
They will not credit the healing powers of the Zouave Jacob, 
Dr. Newton, and others; but they say they believe that at 
the gate of the temple called Beautiful a man was made 
to walk who was impotent from his mother’s womb. They 

will not believe that a heavy table has been raised 
from floor to ceiling without touch of human hand ; 
but they say they believe that the stone was rolled back from 
the door of the sepulchre. They will not believe that voice- 
music has been heard continuously when no ' living lips were 
moved ; but they say they believe that shepherds heard voices 
praising God in the highest. They will not believe in modern 
trance-mediumship ; but they say they believe Ezekiel when he 
wrote, * And the Spirit entered into me when he spake unto me, 
and set me on my feet, that T heard him that spake unto me,’ 
They will not believe in the cold breeze and violent shakings of 
rooms that usually precede communications when Spiritualists 
are with one acconl in one place’; but they say they believe 
in ‘the rushing mighty wind’ that shook the house in which 
the apostles were assembled. They will not believe in the 
voices heard by Spiritualists ; though they say they believe in 
the voice heard by Paul on the way to Damascus, which some 
of the attendants ‘heard not,’ and in the voice that hailed our 
Lord, heard by some, though others ‘said it thundered.’ They 
will not believe in ‘direct spirit-writing ; although they say 
they believe that Jehoram received a written communication 
from Elijah four years after he had been taken from earth. 
They will not believe that writings and drawings are now 
produced without draught, design, or will; but they say they 
believe that David thus received instructions how to build the 
Temple. They will not believe that in one day seen or unseen 
hands have been known to write what was afterwards read ; but 
they say they believe in the handwriting on the wall at the 
feast of King Belshazzur. They will not believe that a coal of 
fire has been placed on the head of a white-haired man without 
singeing a hair; but they say they believe that three men 

were thrown into n fiery furnace from which they issued un- 

ent hed. 

In short, that angels and spirits do now communicate with 
men and women, earth-living, they will not believe ; although 
they say they believe that angels announced to the shep- 
herds tidi of great joy—that a multitude of the 
hon host heralded them to the manger at Bethlehem—that 
Mosos and Eliss talked with our Lord on the Mount—that it 
was an angel who reproved John when seeking to worship him, 
See that thou do it not, for T am thy fellow-servant, and of thy 

the prophets.’ 


—— 


o writes: I to suggest that if for 

the mian hy, fede Telepathy,’ we 
K ect. There is no 
the period of natural sleep we oan 
8 

nat duri 0 
(so called) cmt not 
mind through attribat- 
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‘BEWARE!’ 


very much desire to become a member of your London 
Spiritualist Alliance.’ 

* Certainly it is a very simple matter ; a minimum of one 
guinea per angum, and an election which, in your case, would 
be a matter of course. We hace some delightful meetings, and 
there isa Library which may be called unique. 

* But the guinea does not include the Library, surely“ 

* Yes, it does ; and I hope you will use it well.” 

*I think I shall. Now, there is one thing which I do not in 
the slightest understand. One of your members, a thorough 
Spiritualist, on being told of my great and increasing interest 
im the subject, said to me Beware? 

* . 


— — — — — 


— 1> What = 

spei pe do meant was 

all bright and beautiful. OF Sei a 5 * 
Such wasa conversation which actuall: 


time ago ; and, as many may be interested in 
22 ‘Of what 6 
des one briedy hore: and we 
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© 20, 1 
perils, and can turn bread into stones. J. — 
è . " 
entirely right :— * 
How pure at heart and sound in head, 
With what divine affections bold, 
Should be the man whose thoughts would hold 
An hour's communion with the dead! 
What fine requisites! ‘Pure at heart,’ ‘sound in * 


‘bold, with divine A 
these are not, 
One primary warning is that spirits are not neces 
angels, and that even an mistakes, or, 
what is more likely, may send down a thought distortedly, 
because it has to come through interfering glooms. Iti 
very difficult to escape from the old ideas and phrases 
Thus even good experienced Spiritualists talk of this and 
that being ‘ permitted.’ There 
but we surely go astray if we assume that ‘ the other world 
is entirely unlike this. Here, and the sinner 
tramp along the same road ; and, if the doors are left open, 
saint or sinner may enter in: and there is no question o 
permission in it. Why should we that on the 
other side everything is so reduced to a system of govem- 
ment and control that we can say this or that would or 
would not be ‘ permitted’? So then, we have to bewar 
of those who come, and, in some rational but kindly way, 
to ‘try the spirits, and stand by one’s own reason awl 
conscience, come what will. 

Again, it is necessary to beware of mediums as well as 
of spirits. It is as absurd to suppose that all mediums ar 
saints as to take it for granted that all spirits are angel 
We are far, very far, from advising a sinister and suspicious 
treatment of mediums. From that no good can come: 
and, indeed, that will defeat its own ends. But we do say 
that it is good to go all the way with the deep significance 
of the words ‘medium and ‘sensitive.’ They who ponder 
these words and see what they must involve, will not think 
it unnecessary tosay ‘ Beware !’ 

But, on the other hand, while one needs to be wary, in 


affections.’ Ves, truly; and, 


‘Beware! ' 


angel may make 


is probably a truth in it, 


the saint 


assume 


e order to avoid deception, one also needs to be careful in 


5 deciding that professed mediumship is a frau 
1 e the medium has been used for or tempted into 
Beant to be bluntly said, and no healthy- 
m will object to our mying, that a cheat may 
t And, beyond that, that a medium my 
medii n the cheating. The novice needs to be told 
i this is a abtile and complex study, and that one 


of perilous misleading. 

i over an interesting and vitally 
erhaps enough has been said to indi- 
tful inquirer what has not been said, 
: hion? pebey axe not much greater than 
ry important path in life, from 
mony: and we cannot help 


it without its jungles, hut 
vith the faces of angels and 
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DEVIL - WORSHIP IN FRANCE.“ 


Mr. Waite is entitled to say (p. 306) that ** The Ques- 
un of Lucifer” assumes a fresh interest with the 
ce of this book.” Whether his usually careful and 
irexamination of the evidence entitles him to add, that 
the question ‘deserves to rank among the most extra- 
onlinary literary swindles of the present, perhaps of any 
eutary, is a point upon which some impartial readers 
way to suspend their judgment for the present. 
Rat all must accord to the author the praise of diligence in 
wi intricate inquiry, beset with prejudice, and agree that 
ho has approached it in a generally judicial spirit, and has 
potit into an attractive literary form. The result is that 
Mr. Waite's book will certainly be the starting point of 
information for English readers interested in the subject, 
even if it is not the last word of criticism. A translation 
for public is very desirable, 
raised, so far as they affect Freemasonry, 
a, indicated at page 28: ‘(a) Masonry possesses a 
g centre—which has been strenuously denied 
the fraternity. (b) It has a religious mission and a 
i da—which has also been invariably 
- (c) It is concerned with political objects —which, 
ost part, is denied. (4) It has a transcendental 
-which is generally denied, and () is concerned 
pih transcendental practices and phenomena — 
would be denied absolutely, had the question been 
usl; r mised till this day. (/) It initiates women — 
pt in a very secondary, occasional, and insig- 
aner, is in foto and at all times denied. The 
brought within the scope of our inquiry because 
im is an androgyne order.’ 
inevitable that, as all the witnesses against, or to, 


hrectin 


al 


dent from his latest and very impressive 
te’), and most of them zealous converts, the 
come before the public as an expression of the 
hostility between Freemasonry and the 
is fact tends to prejudice the inquiry on one 

er—and ina Protestant country naturally 
mse to the evidence—at the outset. Mr. 
y anxious to be just, but he ought surely 
i in saying that the hostility of Continen- 
wds Catholicism, in so far as it provably 
largely or exclusively created by the 
rch, and we know that he hates most 
t, he is not only saying what is disput- 
but is begging the very question 
Would it not rather be reasonable to 
antal Masonry was formerly the innocent 
st btheatrioals and ‘banquets’ which it is 
gland, the Church should ever have 
4 But if, as is more presumable, 
„in Masonry schools of interpreta- 
t tho 1 of anti-Christian or 
then there was already 
and to the faith of which the 
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chapter on ‘The Discovery of M. Ricoux, relating to 
an alleged ‘Collection of Secret Instructions to Supreme 
Councils, Grand Lodges, and Grand Orients, printed at 
Charleston in the year 1891, Albert Pike is therein 
exhibited as ‘preaching Palladism in the full foulness of its 
doctrine and practice—the * resolution of the problem of 
the flesh” by indiscriminate satisfaction of the passions ; 
the multiplication of androgyne lodges for this purpose ; 
the dual nature of the Divine Principle; and the cultus of 
Lucifer as the good God.’ 

Mr. Waite finds in this long document a remarkable 
coincidence with one published by a previous witness—Leo 
Taxil—and alleged to have been obtained by a bribe from 
an officer of a Palladian Grand Council in Paris. This 
not that this document, containing the 
alleged rituals of the New and Reformed Palladium, gives 


coincidence is 


the latter the same Luciferian and immoral character as 
appears later in the ‘discovery’ of M. Ricoux. But in 
both we have travestied excerpts from Eliphas Lévi ; 
upon this circumstance Mr. Waite, 
discredited and dismissed Leo Taxil, founds the following 
important piece of reasoning :— 


and 
who seemed to have 


It is impossible that two persons, working independently 
for the production of bogus documents, should both borrow 
from the same source [is it (J: hence Leo Taxil and M. 
Ricoux, if they have been guilty of imposition, must certainly 
have collaborated. It is unreasonable, however, to advance 
such an accusation in the absence of any evidence; and if we 
accept the contribution of M. Ricoux as made in perfect 
good faith, we must acknowledge that it exonerates Leo Taxil 
from the possible suspicion of himself adapting Lévi; and 
then the existence of a theurgic society, based on Manichwan 
principles, instituted by Albert Pike, and possessing a magical 
ritual taken in part from Lévi, wears a more serious aspect 
than when it rested on the unsupported assurance of one wit- 
ness. The discovery of M. Ricoux is obviously of the first 
importance, and it is certainly to be regretted that he has not 
substantiated it by depositing the * Collection of Instructions’ 
in the National Library, supposing it to be in his possession, or 
by photographing instead of transcribing, supposing he was 
pledged to its return. 

Readers must be left to satisfy themselves, if they can, 
with the eventual dismissal of these considerations, partly 
on account of the unsatisfactory character of the corrobora- 
tive evidence, partly because after all, in Mr. Waite's view, 
the connection of Palladism with Masonry is insufficiently 
proved, Within the limits of this notice it is impossible 
to pursue his criticism in any detail. A great deal is made 
to turn on the extensive use, or misuse, of Eliphas Levi's 
works. Here we must confess to some perplexity of our 
own, if it is not Mr. Waite’s. Notwithstanding the argu- 
ment just quoted in the case of Leo Taxil and M. Ricoux, 
the adaptation of Lévi is in general treated as discrediting 
the witnesses. Indeed, this point is returned to again and 
again throughout the book. And yet Mr. Waite at least 
partially sees and states the obvious answer that there may 
be a true connection between the alleged rituals and the 
disclosures of Lévi—whether the authors of the rituals 
adapted Lévi in their own sense, or Lévi adapted the 
rituals in his—without imputing mere plagiarism to the 
present witnesses. Mr. Waite cites Lévi's own statement 
that he was not « Mason, But even accepting that state- 
Ment without reserve, it is nothing to the point. He was 
certainly a repository of occult tradition, not its inventor. 
Tf not a Mason, he could not (lawfully) have received it 
as Masonry, trom Masons as euch, That is all. Palladism, 
if it exists in connection with Masonry, has certainly and 
ee lies imposed on Masonry by those who have 

3 as high-grade Masons for the purpose. 

ls of ordinary Masonry admit of different inter- 
pments in diferent directions. 
. ‘interpretation and development 
possess any spiritual or intellectual vitality. 
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* aie universal difusion make 
tially only a mutual 


tually mi aintained) 
what 


Tts frequent rece 
it ridiculous to suppose that it is omen 
benefit society (a character not very allen 
relieved hy mummery and guzzling. The question is nat 
interpretation, what development, has possessed iu of 
the organisation. Of course, the au 
Orders, and their national character, 
of an international, or universal, governme 
ably tend to sectarian and mutually opp e de 
It is consequently certain that these who were in carnest 
with Masonry, understanding its potentialities, would set 
Uhomeolves.as Albert Pike is said to have done, to centralise 
But this could only happen under the 
and definite beliefs, and a great 


ronemy of the different 
excluding the unity 
nt, must inevit- 
ve lopme nts, 


ami consolidate. 
inspiration of intense 
practical purpose 
Is the evidence of Mr. Yarker, quoted by Mr. Waite at 
250, quite at variance with the above con- 
siderations? Mr. Yarker had never heard of the Palladium 
till the report of it came over from France. He is a mem- 
ber of the thirty-third degree of the Ancient and Accepted 
Scotch Rite, and we are naturally rather puzzled to find 
| him saying : ‘The good feeling of Masonry has been per- 
petually destroyed in every country where the Ancient and 
Accepted rite exists, and it must be so in the very nature 
: of its claims and laws.’ However, that is not the point: 


He (Mr. Yarker) perfectly well acquainted with the 
claim of the Charleston Supreme Council tu supreme power in 
Masonry, and [says] that it is a usurpation founded on a forgery. 
In a letter which he had occassion to address some time since to 
a Catholic priest om this very subject, he remarks: ‘Tho lato 
Albert Pike, of Charleston, as an able Mason, was undoubtedly 
s Masonic Pope, who kept in leading strings all the Supreme 
Grued Councils of the world, including the Supreme Grand 
Councils of England, Irelaml, and Scotland, the first of 
which includes the Prince of Wales, Lord Lathom and other 
peers, whe were in alliance with him, and in actual submission. 


The same eminent authority farther tells us :— 


(a) That the Scottish or Ancient and Accepted Rite has 
nothing oewalt abont it, bat the Memphis and Miaraim Rites 
are wholly cceultiem. (b) That Pike has, however, addod 
ceoult matters fran these occult rites. (e) That Pike, as a very 
ahis man, ruled the whole of the Supreme Grand Councils of 
the thirty-third (Ancient and Accepted), which almost all 
originated from Charleston. (d) That this is the only form in 
whieh there can be wid to have been a Dogmatic Directorate: 

From this and other information he has obtained, Mr. 
Waite observes ;— 

The obviews conclusion is that the alleged Table of High- 
gruis Masonry is a boyu» document, founded on some official 
lists of the Ancient and Accepted Scotch Rite. 


Now, if we consider what is positive in the above state- 


p 215 and p. 2 
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estimate the force of what is negative, And havin 
regard to the admitted authority and occultism of Albert 
er oooptec 
Rite, which bo was the heed, to universal oa ma 


ments by Mr. Yarker, wo shall perhaps be bøttar able to 
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as we are aware). Surely it ought 
with some judgment on the question 
authenticity. So. farms given ne . 
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„ their central re Nin, 
their different modes of correspondence between high “ 
the same rite ; but we create a supreme rite, which h ih ule 
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unknown, al into which we shall call the High-Max 


existing rites with their system: 


‘ 


choice, imposing upon them the strictest secre * Í: 
ownd: 
their other brethren of the ordinary rites. By thi su | 
en 1 ue | 
rite we shall govern the whole Freemasonry > it will he os 


the single universal centre, all the more powerful for dir — 
the more it shall be ignored. a 

Margiotta is certainly not, in Mr. Waites v iow, 4 | 
forger of documents. Naturally, we require to know hos 
was 


access obtained, not only to this, but 
number of documents which, if they are 
the character as well as the existence of Palladism ap t. 
the hilt. Mr. Waite, however, 
question of the existence of 
evidence of its organic connection with 
This evidence he considers to be utterly 
confusion he certainly shows to have been made between 
the Palladium and the Ancient and Accepted Scotch Rite 
Now, it searcely admits of doubt that as long as Aller 
Pike lived, the organisation of the Ancient and Acceptel 
Rite would be practically at the service of Palladism, if 
Pike had created the latter in the spirit of Mazzini’s letter. 
So that the continued, secret influence of Palladism over 
Masonry would only be a question of the perpetuation of 
n central authority similar to Pike’s. And this view of the 
matter seems to be the key to a great deal that is otherwise 
obscure and perplexing in the whole history, as we have 
it from witnesses who have not been careful to distinguish 
what was formally from what was virtually true of the 
organisation of Palladism. Herein, also, consists the real 
interest of the schism of 1893. Upon this the autho 
remarks (p. 212) :— 
But po the strongest evidence is less of a documentary | 
kind ; account of the warfare waged by Signor 
© Italian Masons, in which they were helped 
p morent the accession of Lemmi to the 
upon the death of Albort Piko and th 
r re to Rome, seems to bear upon the surface 
p that it cannot be an invented narrative. 
% upon reading the testimony of this 
y to conclude that the denial of the 
er possible, A searching analysis 
grounds to warrant a different 


lo a 
genuine, prow 


is less concerned with the 


Palladism than with th 
general Masonry. 


discredited by the 


pas f 


enr chin z analysis which was to in 
orde forded by Margiotta’s account of 
$ — kill little more than « 
en After the mot 
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We do not in the least care to inquire whether 
Margiotta as a witness would be ‘a persona grata to the 
Society for Psychical Research,’ We have ideas of 
eidonce not entirely governed by the views finding accep- 
iana in that society. In our notes on this book we have 

‘certain particulars as hasty and arbitrary in Mr. 
te summary of Margiotta at p, 223; but we must 
hurry on to more noticeable points. There is one which, 
mm reading Lemmi, we thought for a moment more 
damaging to Margiotta’s evidence than anything else : — 

The documentary pièce de résistance (says Mr. Waite) upon 
which our author relies as evidence of an international Masonic 
organisation, is a certain Voute de Protestation, on the part of a 
walled Mother-Lodge Lotus of England, secret temple of 
Oxford-street, against the transfer of the Dogmatic Directory 
frm Charleston to Rome. Signor Domenico Margiotta 
bus been grossly deceived over this document. What he prints 
j . original side by side with a French translation is 
d ridiculous specimen of ‘ English as she is wrote,’ 
French is really the original. 

f Vaite proceeds to give some samples of this 
They are extremely funny. The present writer, 
reading Margiotta’s book, had actually to turn more 
mee from the so-called English to the French, to 
wit what was meant. Of course the French is the 
of the two texts given. And if there were no ex- 
m, it could hardly be a question of Margiotta 
ed. The Voûte de Protestation, the Committee, 
aughan, as one of the Committee, would vanish 
. The narrative of the schism itself could hardly 
But Mr. Waite seems to have overlooked the 
y peek print ‘note’ at page 319 (‘Lemmi’). 
mbre, Voûte de Protestation des hauts-magons 
; le texte original est du F. Palacios’ (italics 
$ Mex can, apparently of Italian or Spanish nation- 
fow it is most unlikely that of the three members 
Jommittee, the one foreigner should be selected to 
pa document in English. The note can hardly 

P 
N lacios was the author of the original English, 
ut it was from him that Margiotta obtained the 
ion printed as the original in his book. If 

es not follow that there was no correct 
but only that Palacios, not having the 
me Margiotta required it, supplied his own 
ion, probably not understanding the impor- 
aci reproduction for Margiotta’s purpose. 
s chiefly for Continental circulation, the 
d be most important, and the English 
retained, This or some similar explana- 
st as likely as that anyone, intending to 
, should not have taken the easy precau- 
glish version from some one decently 


: = which the author seems to have 
nce of Margiotta. It is the very 
‘ai AeA be at the disposal of the 
e contributions. If these 
Peter's Pence of Palladism 
jat aren. Margiotta’s account of 
ai forthe to secure 
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gentleman, Mr. Robert 8. Brown, a high Masonic dignitary 
in Scotland, charged by Miss V aughan more or less 
definitely with Luciferian proclivities We have a subjec- 
tive assurance that Dr. Westcott’s and Mr. Brown’s denials 
are more than the state ments of the 
writer of ‘ Mémoires d'une Ex-Palladiste’ 

and if we take any exception to Mr. Waite’s immediate pro- 
nouncement, that“ in each and all of these statements this 
malicious woman has lied foully,’ it is only on the logical 
consideration that contradictions are not absolutely con- 
clusive of the issues which they raise. 


worthy of credit 
questionable 


However, as wil] 
be seen by reference to another column in this number of 
‘Liant,’ the ‘mystery of Diana Vaughan’ has now entered 
on anew phase. But it does not come within the scope of 
this review to discuss the bearing of the communication 
received upon the evidence as it was before the author of 
this book. 

Mr. Waite, we observe, is also among the prophets, 
That is to say, he knows better than we do, like so many of 
our scientific instructors, what is possibleand impossible—es- 
pecially the latter—in life and nature. He has a sense for 
the veracious in matters transcendental, which is offended by 
the alleged phenomena of Palladism. At pp. 233, 234 we 
have a list of impossibilities, among them that ‘it is im- 
possible that tables and organs shall be found suspended 
from a ceiling at the close of a spiritual (sic) séance ; it is 
impossible that the serpent of Sophia Walder should have 
been elongated in the manner described.’ Mr. Waite is 
so sure of this—reasoning he calls it—that ‘it is almost 
unnecessary to develop it? ‘Genuine transcendental phe- 
nomena may extend the accepted limits of probability (!) 
but when alleged transcendental phenomena do violence to 
all probability’ (that is, he has said, ‘from the transcen- 
dental standpoint’), ‘that is the unfailing test of hallu- 
cination or untruth on the part of those who depose to 
them.’ Is it, indeed? And are we really to introduce into 
‘ transcendentalism’ that very test of probability, taken 
from our present elementary experience of occult pheno- 
mena, which, in the long history of physical science, has over 
and over again stood in the way of recognition of physical 
discoveries ? Somewhere in his book, Mr. nde with amiable 
exaggeration, designates as an ‘eminent’ transcendentalist 
a person long known to our readers by his contributions 
in ‘Lieut,’ Well, that person has put forward a view of 
these exceeding marvels which it may be worth while to 
oppose again here to Mr. Waite’s ‘test.’ It is that Faith 
realises; both as evocative of response from spiritual 
powers (be these of what character they may), and as 
giving forth the psycho-physical condition, basis, or sphere, 
of operative energy. It is that the determination and 
intensity of their faith, their collective psychical harmony 
and élan, is the true measure of the possible objective 
experience of the ‘assistants’ or circle, It is, therefore, 
that the experience of mere ‘investigators,’ with their 
doubts, their conceit, their superficiality, and their lack of 
solidarity, can be no measure of phenomenal possibilities, 
can at most afford a hint, a rudimentary anticipation, of 
what is possible, Needless to say, such considerations do 
not prove, they only make a priori credible, testimony 
which, in the case of the egregious Dr. Bataille, may be 
dismissed now that we know what sort of a witness he is. 
Tn justice to Mr. Waite, it ought to be said that he appar- 


RS rest altogether satisfied with his ‘test,’ but 
9 Y istinguish the limits of possibility 
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Mr. Waite ends by saying that the question is not 
closed, though he leaves us in no doubt as to his own judg- 
ment of what the conclusion will be, It is the opinion of 
some that the question, in its entirety, is only just opening ; 
that the phase of materialism is superticial and transient, 
but represents a demand for sensible evidence which is in- 
fencing the deeply-seated revolt against orthodox concep- 
tions in the direction of thaumaturgy, inevitably associated 
with dogmatic beliefs, That the latter should take the 
form of an imitative reversal of Christianity is natural 
enough — Denon ext Deus inversms The professedly secret 
organisation of Freemasonry cannot but expose it ta sus- 
picion, if it is not to be neglected in contempt, It 
Freemasonry is merely speculative, there is, in these days, 
no longer any reason for secrecy, which can only serve to 
protect bad philosophy from criticism. As a matter of 
fact, we know that its principal energy abroad is political 

and anti-Catholic, It is said that even some Protestant 
denominations in America have now taken the alarm, and 
are now forbidding Freemasonry to their members. If we 
really have eventually to dismiss the whole of this French 
and Italian evidence of Luciferism in any connection with 
Masonry, we must indeed ssy with Mr. Waite that it is a 
most extraordinary literary swindle, But with all 
possible recognition of the value of the book before us 
—whieh we have attacked on some points all the more 
freely because of that value—we seem to be far as yet 
from that conclusion. We may still smile at Diabolism 
as an ecclesiastical bogey, under the influence of a 
philosophy which thinks it says something when it substi- 
tutes the word ‘principle’ for personality. But there is 
more occult knowledge, as there is also —paee Mr. Waite— 
a profounder mysticism, in the Catholic Church than in all 


out reason that the warning went forth from the Vatican: 


Varilla eegis prodewnt inferni. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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I will cito one more passage. Eliphas Lévi asks (Val. l. n» 
whether the Templars really worshipped Baphomet vità X% 
decont homage. Ho answers in the afirmative 
guilty of a great crime,’ and were justly punished. But why 
was this great crime! Not Baphomet worship and its 
docencies by any means, *They allowed the profane to geta 


They » te 


peep at the sanctuary of the old initiation.’ Hore aay 
Baphomet worship, far from being confined to the low 
jnitiates, is the ‘sanctuary of the old initiation.’ It must 


remembered that the Martinistes professed to be connecte 
with the Templars by an unbroken chain.  Jesnitico-Temp 
they are called by Ragon. 

Basidos, if Baphomet is the Azote, and the Azote is Mliphs 
Lévis only God, it certainly follows that if the worship of thi 
God is vontined to lower initiates and profaners of the mysteries, 


the great Eliphas himself must be ranked amongst these. 
Artuur Lin 


Miracles and Modern Spiritualism. 


Six, Your correspondent, Seriba, has overlooked the tae 
that both the passages he quotes fron: the latest editions of my 
books appeared in the first editions, about twenty years ag 
* Natural Selection’ was published in 1870, and the chapter 
from which he quotes is reprinted without alteration, as show 
in the preface, where all additions or alterations are referred t 
My Miracles and Modern Spiritualism ' was published in 1874, 
and no alteration has been made in the chapter quoted. Ido 
not myself see any inconsistency in the passages quoted by your 
correspondent. T believe that the individual human spinit i 
developed in and by means of the body, and that the mentil 
powers and faculties of the spirit are developed along with, aml 
by means of, the brain. When it leaves the body it possesses 
the exact grade of development and amount of knowledge it hal 
acquired in the body, the spirit of a child possessing the mind of 
a child, and that of a philosopher the mind of a philosopher. 
The statement that ‘size of brain is one of the most important 
elements which determine mental power or capacity,’ is in 
perfect harmony with the other statement that it is * spirit alone 
that feels, and perceives, and thinks’; though, so long as the 
spirit zs in the body, it does so by means of the brain and 
nervous system which formed an essential condition of ib 

t If this were not so, if the spirit were mentally 
i lent of the organism it is here bound up with, there 
would be no close relation between the mental powers ani 
characters of the spirits of infants and adults, or those of fools 
and wise men, who, the moment they got rid of the body, woul! 
be alike in mental power and knowledge. But all the facts ani 
ing of spirit phenomena show us that this is not », 
rit is exactly what it was here, and starts on its 
ent from the exact point it had reached here. 
Seriba ' for pointing out the misprint o 
m it a favour if he will send ine ay 
s he has detected in order that I my 
n all unsold copies. 
Arren R. Watnace, 


dulent Medivmship. 


ety 


E . Lord's letter, in your issue of Myy 
r are very unfair anl 


Jane 90, 1896.) 


valuable paper to hear of the acceptance of this suggestion, 
snd a greater pleasure still to hoar of them coming creditably 
through it. 

I think before Spiritualism makes much advance some such 
mûning process of casting out fraud is needed in all phases of 
weliumship. The truth would not suffer, but only the false 
would be blotted out,, and our progress quickened. 


J. WATSON. 


Sin,—Kindly allow me to vindicate my character as an 
honest medium. Mr. Blacklock believes it is only by strict 
Mherence to truth and justice that Spiritualism will make head- 
. You will agree with me, I think, when I say that every 
must stand alone, and be judged, not only by the result, 
the conditions, physical and mental, of sitters and 
When Mr. Blacklock coupled my name with the late 
„had he wished to adhere strictly to justice and truth, 
have related his experience of my mediumship during 
o years I sat with him, part of the time under test con- 
ti up in a black bag; and he would have also stated 
d given me several invitations to sit with him within 
This I positively refuse to do, but I have several 
inthe North and South quite willing tovindicate me 
ty asa medium. And in the interest of the above- 
h and justice, T ask Mr. William Armstrong, Mr. 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. John Lord, and Mr. and Mrs. 
' iot fo form a circle, invite Dr. Bowie, yourself, or any 

they y desire to have present—a record of each séance to 
ou, asking that you will report on the same. T will 
Mer an! test conditions the above-named persons may deem 
ent to impose, Mrs. WARREN. 
mg-row, Monkwearmouth, Sunderland. 


1 An Unbeliever's Difficulties. 
While acknowledging myself deeply grateful to your 
lents for their kindly endeavours to throw light on 
* enable me to surmount the difficulties which 
tepting the doctrine that the soul or thinking 
aan of the body, I regret I must at the 
co afoss that, notwithstanding these endeavours, my 
0 i as insurmountable as ever. This unfortunate 
irs to me to be the outcome of a want of full and 
ension of the request I made. T submitted certain 
correspondents, it is satisfactory to note, admit 
R. M. Theobald says: ‘The facts to which 
e indisputable,’ and ' Vir’ says: * All well- 
accept the facts which **Tearus” men- 
then, is a common basis. What I wanted, and 
JW 5 how these facts can be reconciled with 
ed facts of Spiritualism, which are very 
g commonly accepted by well-instructed 
Emre to this request to refer me to 
d facts, as some of your correspondents do, 
hem do, to reiterate the spiritualistic doctrine 
mere instrument of the soul. This latter 
int at issue. If the body is in reality the 
he soul, an instrument with which the soul 
| continue to exercise its functions, how, I 
be reconciled with this doctrine, 
antagonistic to it? ‘ Bidston’ 
f the facts revealed by cutting off 
rer by the analogy 
window and lowering the blind, thus 
i Short outside.’ But the two 
q the blind we may cease to 
or cutting off, the blood 
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function of the soul or of the body? If of the soul, why does 
sudden stoppage of the circulation bring a train of reasoning to 
an abrupt termination, which train of reasoning is only resumed 
when the current is again permitted to flow ? Is memory a func- 
tion of the soul or of the body ? If of the soul, why does destrue- 
tion of certain portions of the cerebral cortex abolish whole 
categories of memories, and incapacitate the individual for life 
in respect to such memories? Does not this fact imply that all 
memories are preserved and incarnated in the brain substance ? 
If so, destruction of the brain involves annihilation of all the 
soul's memories; and, apart from its memories, what is a soul and 
what its survival? Clearly musical instrument and other instra- 
mental analogies cannot help us in face of facts such as these, 
because these analogies refer only to objective or outward mani- 
festations and not to inward, subjective, or purely psychic 
activities. So I remain just where I was, that is, utterly unable 
to reconcile these and many other facts of common observation 
and knowledge with spiritualistic doctrine. 

But it may be asked why I do not throw these irreconcilable 
facts overboard and rely instead on the opposing facts set fer- 
ward by Spiritualists, For these reasons. I find, by daily and 
hourly observation, that the alleged facts of Spiritualism e cannot 
be relied on in the conduct of every-day affairs. We may be 
assured, on what seems unimpeachable testimony, that a human 
being can rise and float about in the air. But if a steeple-jack 
loses his hold, or a person wishes to escape from a burning 
building, can they rely on this power to bring them safely to 
the ground? If a person loses a hand or arm, can he rely on 
his own or other spirits to manufacture him a new one? If 
accident deprives an individual of his eyes, can he rely on spirit- 
vision to euable him to carry on his trade of compositor or 
printers’ reader? If a person is unfortunate enough to be 
murdered and robbed, do we find that his family can rely on 
getting full details of the crime from his ghost or spirit! In 
short, in the daily conduct of our affairs we all have to act 
asif the facts revealed by Spiritualism had no existence. How 
different it is in regard to the facts revealed by materialistic 
science! We all rely on them because we tind them perpetually 
verified in our daily experience. Is it wonderful, then, if people 
find it difficult to throw aside continually verified facts to grasp 
alleged facts all but continually falsitied ? But I do not wish 
to be misunderstood. Ido not say there are no genuine facts 
relating to trance, clairvoyance, hypnotism, mesmerism, sleep 
and dreams, and mediumship.’ What I contend is, that none 
of the facts disclosed in connection with these subjects involve 
any other psychic agency than that of living incarnate human 
beings. Through mal-observation and false inferences Spiritu- 
alists have been attributing to the departed what is consciously 
or unconsciously due to the agency of those still in the flesh. 
With increased strictnessof observation and accuracy of inference, 
this mistake is being gradually corrected. Hence the outery 
that Spiritualism is becalmed, the complaints of the growing 
dearth of ‘phenomena,’ and the spreading belief that Spiritualism 
is being ruined by hypnotic and psychical researchers, just in 
the same sense and in the same way as alchemy was ruined by 
chemistry, and astrology by astronomy, t Tears,’ 


Sin. —I am a weekly reader of * Lieut,’ and I am also, like 
*Tearus,’ a believer in the abnormal facts (which I have never 
witnessed), which it is its chief business, at present, to set forth 
for examination and criticism. The * facts’ which * Liaur tells 
of are of such a character that the general intelligence of the 
time is quite unable to receive them as such, and that for 
reasons such as * Icarus ’ sets forth. Herbert Spencer speaks of 
them as the ‘alleged’ facts of Spiritualists, ‘many of which 
imply a direct negation of the mechanical axiom that action and 
reaction are equal and opposite,’ and speaks depreciatingly of 
Professor De Morgan, ‘ who, bringing his mental eye to bear 
with microscopic power on some small part of a question, ignored 
its main features.“ Although this observation occurs just pre- 
viously to the remark about * alleged facts. I fancy it must have 
reference to them and to the Professor's belief in them as 
nr Professor's 
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bolievo that even if he did so, he with his bia "(the various 
forms of which he dwells upon in his ‘Study of Sociology ') 
would receive no satisfaction, Rut it is open to a mind that has 
no bias either for or against them to believe the statements mado 
in great simplicity by mon and women of all grades of character 
and intelligenoo, many of them standing very high in both re- 
aspects, that they have sen and Acard phenomena w hich convineed 
them that invisible (and imponderable) powers were acting per- 
coptibly and intelligently. Tf these facts are alleged by people 
Whose word would be accepted upon any other topic, why should 
it not be upon this! Mr. Spencer seems to have been entirely 
unaware of the bias existing in his own mind in favour of the 
invivlability of ‘natural laws.’ Accepting the alleged facts, his 
mechanical axiom goes to the wall—it has nothing to do with 
the mattor And, in reference to axioms of this nature, aro we 
quite sure that they are eternal and absolute? How is it pos- 
sible for ax to know? Mr. Spencer cannot but acknowledge, 
very reluctantly it would seem, that there is after all a Power, 
outside nature, that sets the whole machinery of the universe in 
motion, and which must therefore be superior to it and not sub- 
feet to its ‘lows,’ socalled. Troe, it may be accepted, tenta- 
tively and fer temporal purposes, that the sum of reaction is 
equal to the impelling froe, but this may not be trae of any 
reaction that we can particularly observe: it probably is not 
true of anything coming under human ken, although, in- 
deed, approximations are so frequent and close that we fer 
the ‘law; and Mr. Spencer particularly requests us to mark 
the diffwrence between a fact and an inference. But is it not 
a presumption indestribably monstrous that woukl limit the 
Creator's setion to the routine courses that alone come under 
the creature's purview, and which are framed for him simply to 
meet his temporal needs ! Aveunt Sathanas! One is moved to 
this interjection by the outrageously absurd over-estimate that 
men form of their intellectual powers, and their utter negn- 
tion of the fact that they are but things of a moment, here to- 
day and gone to-morrow. How should such be able to pro- 
nonne upon eternal things? * Tearus' dows not seem to recog- 
niso the faet that what aro called laws of nature are simply after 
all matters of routine continually repeated, and which may not 


‘be, and as Mr. Spencer acknowledges, are not found to be in- 
R. PGA. 


A Case of Remarkable Cure. 

Sin, — With the view of doing a service to the publie at large, 

and particalarly to the actual sufferers, I beg you kindly to 
insert this letter in your valuable paper. 

Thave been a great sufferer for ten years with my 


he. 
r wo intense 


LIGHT. 


June V, 18% 


SOCIETY WORK. 


STRATFORD SOCIETY or SPIRITUALISTS, West aA p 
On Sunday last Mrs. Stanley gave an instructive addres , 
fair audience, Mr. Ronald Brailoy will lecture and give cla 
voyance, Ño., avery Thursday, at 8 p.m., during June, Jyly 
and August, An open meeting next Sunday. —T Hos. Meu! 


Bowoxron Spremrvaumsts’ Socrery, Beron Hart, Hyn 
Lane, Loxpox, N.—Mr. Dalley ably discoursed on Sunday upan 
* What Flowers Teach Us, the subject having been chosen by 
the audience, Miss Marsh then wave some remarkable cha 
voyant tests, each one of which was recognised, Next Sunday 
at 7 pon., Mr and Mrs. Brenchley.-A. WALKER, j 


Dawn or Day Srrmervar Society, 85 (LaTe 81), Fort 
koan, Kenvisn ‘Town, N. W. On Sunday last Mrs. Charly 
Spring gave clairvoyance and porsonating tests, Mrs, Ashton 
Bingham giving the address. Mrs, Yeeles, from North Shiels 
will give the address on Sunday next in aid of the North Shiels 
Psychical Research Society Building und. — E. A, B. 


Seines! ANNUAL OUTING Erving Forest. 
Sunday, June 2tst Gif weather be fine), Will friends plow 
meot at High Beech? ‘Tea at Rigg's Retreat at 4.90 pm, 
ninepence each. A spiritual service soon after tea. Frequent 
trains to Chingford or Loughton from Liverpool-street, Hacknoy 
Downs, or Harringay. We hope this will bea grand reunion 
of friends from all parts of London and the country. T. B. 


(Amer Psyenovocican Society, Sr. Jous's Hatt, 
the Idth inst., an interesting address was given by Mr. J. Holley 
head upon The Unseen World,’ showing that the limit of 
man’s spiritual unfoldment is the measure of his realisation of 
the grand verities of the spiritual universe. An after meeting 
was held fo consider thè Legal Status question, which elicitel 
un emphatic and ananimous feeling in favour of the same —E.A. 


Canprer Psronorocicat Soctery, Swiss ALI On Sunday 
lust Mr. A. J. Allen, of Bristol, delivered a fine address on the 
‘Hero of Galilee,’ dealing with the life and death of Jests; 
demonstrating the true nobility and grandeur of his character, 
and the infinite pathos of his betrayal and death. Mr. Allen 
clearly showed that Jesus was a great reformer and a perfect 
man. The thanks of the association are due to Mr. Allen for 


coming from Bristol to give this address.—Cnas. II. Hus, 
Hon, Bee. 


To 


On 


Norru Loxpos Srrrrvauists’ Sociery, WerLixetos Hau, 
Tatixeron.—On Sunday morning last, in Finsbury Park, the 
meeting was addressed by Messrs. Davis, Brooks, and Jones. 
At W. Hall, in the evening, Mr. A. M. Rodger presided, 


au : * Spirituality, in which Messrs. Emms, Valentine, 
, and Brocks took part. Clairvoyance by Mr. Downing; 
recognised hy a gentleman who, though not a Spiritualist. testi- 
fied to the the spirit of the meeting gave him.—T. B. 
Surany Hae, CAMBERWELL New-nroan, S. E. n 


, Inst A ve a good address, based upon an 
from the ‘Christian Age” written in recognition of the 
liseovered by the Röntgen rays 


He showed that our 
being forced to admit that * There are more 
a and earth than are dreamt of in their philo- 
jend Miss MacCreadie then gave clairvoyant 
to l people in the audience, interspersed with 
neouraging remarks respecting our relative and 
ucleties Next Sunday Mr. W. E. Long 

] arguments from a Christian 


— uirers and students’ class, at . B. 


3, Epawane toan, N. W. Ius 
Hunt 's guides gave a lecture on 
ruly a spiritual feast to those 
best. We had a very good 
un 7 on A Ahe 
i © tranco discourses at 
rare-rond, A pay hl 
‘White anc $ 
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